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A Proposed Code of Ethics for All Engineers 

By A. G. Christie 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Johns Hopkins University, and Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Ethics of American Engineering Societies 



ENGINEERING is slowly estab- 
lishing itself as a profession. 
Some people question whether it is a 
true profession or a business. Let us 
note how a profession is defined and 
then we can determine at once whether 
the term "profession" applies to en- 
gineering. 

A professional man must have ob- 
tained some preliminary attainments 
in special knowledge and some measure 
of learning, as distinguished from the 
mere skill that comes from experience 
as an administrator or as a mechanic. 
He must also apply such knowledge in 
practical dealings with the affairs of 
others, rather than in mere study or 
investigation for his own purposes. A 
professional career implies a sense of 
public responsibility for the accom- 
plishment of certain social objectives. 
In other words, the professional man 
must be ready to render public service 
where his special training and experi- 
ence makes him particularly fitted to do 
the work. Finally, he must adhere to 
the code of ethics of his particular pro- 
fession, which should be so well known 
by the public that they understand 
what to expect of that particular class 
of professional men. 

The engineer is being called upon 
more and more to render public service. 
He possesses special knowledge of his 
particular branch, which he applies 
practically in advising others or in serv- 
ing their interests or welfare in the 
practice of the art of engineering. It is 
quite logical, therefore, to conclude 
that engineering can be ranked among 
the professions, together with law and 
medicine. It is secondary that, up to 
the present time, engineering has not 
had a common code of ethics well 



known to the public at large, although 
individual societies have had their own 
codes. 

No Established Code of Ethics 
Among Engineers 

The profession of medicine has had 
an ethical code since the days of Hip- 
pocrates and possibly even earlier. As 
law courts developed, custom and usage 
established certain requirements of an 
ethical character to be fulfilled by those 
who practised in the courts as lawyers 
and by those who administered the law 
as judges. The ethical standards of 
these two professions have been slowly 
developed throughout the centuries, 
until now both have well defined and 
very complete codes, covering all the 
usual contingencies that may occur in 
professional practice. These respec- 
tive codes serve to maintain the dignity 
of profession and its high regard by the 
general public because they are accepted 
by most doctors and lawyers, and are 
carefully administered. 

Engineering, on the other hand, is a 
relatively young profession. True, 
there were military and civil engineers 
in the old days and many of the instru- 
ments still in use were first developed 
by the ancients. However, the great 
inventions about the middle of the 
eighteenth century and the industrial 
development that followed during the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
turned men's minds from philosophy 
towards the study of science and its 
applications to the uses and conven- 
iences of man. New branches of engi- 
neering developed as the art broadened, 
until there were at least three well- 
recognized branches of the profession, 
viz., civil, mining and mechanical 
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engineering. Afterwards electrical, 
chemical, metallurgical, sanitary, au- 
tomotive and many other branches of 
engineering came into existence. 

In the early days there were no 
technical schools or universities to 
train men for engineering. The young 
engineer secured his training by years 
of apprenticeship under one of the older 
men or else he applied himself mentally 
and physically to some particular 
problem until he became a master of it, 
and thus became leader in his particu- 
lar line of endeavor. This was the case 
of the late John Fritz, one of America's 
pioneers in steel production. Later on, 
colleges of engineering were founded. 
While many leading engineers of the 
present day have not had the benefit of 
a college education, they have, by their 
own personal efforts and achievements, 
well earned for themselves the right to 
be considered members of the engineer- 
ing profession. The diversity of the 
engineering profession and the various 
methods by which one may train him- 
self to be an engineer, are the main fac- 
tors that differentiate engineering from 
the professions of law and medicine and 
make it extremely difficult to formulate 
any legal regulations concerning who 
may call themselves engineers. 

In law and medicine all who enter the 
profession must pursue certain definite 
courses of study and must demonstrate 
by examinations before recognized 
boards that they have achieved a degree 
of proficiency in certain fundamental 
studies before they are admitted to 
practise their vocation. 

In engineering, on the other hand, 
there have been many engineers of the 
highest rank, like George Westinghouse, 
Thomas Edison and John Fritz, who 
would have been debarred from the 
profession if they had had to pass exam- 
inations for admission. It is this wide 
diversity in the character of training 
for the engineering profession that 



makes it practically impossible to re- 
quire engineers to be licensed by exami- 
nation. It is also a serious obstacle in 
the way of the formulation of a common 
code of ethics. Engineers have not 
been trained to take any specific view- 
point regarding professional conduct, 
and practice in the various branches 
therefore differs in certain details. In 
the future it should be the function of 
engineering colleges to develop among 
students a greater sense of professional 
unity than at present, and a better 
understanding of what constitutes prop- 
er professional conduct as expressed 
in the common code of ethics. Such 
action will greatly enhance the honor 
and dignity of the engineering profes- 
sion. 

Organization Among Engineers 

The lack of an engineering literature 
in the early days led engineers to come 
together in societies for the interchange 
of technical information. The first of 
these was the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers in England, established on 
January 2, 1818. The objects of this 
historic institute were stated as follows: 
"For the general advancement of me- 
chanical science and more particularly 
for promoting the acquisition of that 
species of knowledge which constitutes 
the profession of a civil engineer, being 
the art of directing the great sources of 
power in nature for the use and con- 
venience of man." 

The first American organization was 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
organized July 3, 1848. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers was organ- 
ized in 1852, followed by the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers (now the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers), started in 
1871. The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers was founded in 
1880. The American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers was organized in 
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1884. The American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers was 
established in 1894. 

Probably the first engineering organi- 
zation to develop a code of ethics was 
the Institute of Civil Engineers in 
England. Their code, consisting of 
only six clauses, set the standards of 
the profession in England for many 
years, and is still followed. 

During the early years of each of the 
American organizations, its member- 
ship was generally limited to the leaders 
of that respective branch of engineer- 
ing. These men devoted themselves 
largely to interchange of technical in- 
formation in order to broaden their 
experience in their particular line. 
Later on, practical engineering stand- 
ards received attention. These two 
factors, the exchange of technical in- 
formation and the establishment of 
engineering standards, are still the 
most important functions of our lead- 
ing engineering societies. 

Within the last two decades engineers 
have turned their attention to adminis- 
trative as well as to purely technical 
work and have applied the engineering 
methods of analysis to business and 
even to the problems of government. 
Engineers, in many capacities, ren- 
dered professional services of the high- 
est order during the late World War. 
In fact, it has been called an "engineers' 
war." In Canada, Mr. Thomas Deacon, 
an engineer, was Mayor of Winnipeg 
during the years of its most rapid 
development, and conceived and put 
through many of the most important 
of the city's undertakings. Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover, an engineer, as Director 
of the Belgian Relief during the Euro- 
pean War, and later as Secretary of 
Commerce in the United States, has 
rendered public service of a high order. 

The general public has been slow to 
recognize engineering as a profession 
and has failed until recently to dis- 



tinguish between the trained engineer 
and the mechanic or contractor. This 
is largely due to the fact that engineers 
have had no established common rules 
of professional ethics that they recog- 
nize among themselves or that are 
generally understood. The public 
knows that doctors and lawyers are 
bound to abide by certain recognized 
rules of conduct. Not finding the same 
character of obligations imposed upon 
engineers, people have failed to recog- 
nize them as members of a profession. 

Early Attempts at the Formula- 
tion of a Code 

About fifteen years ago this situa- 
tion received the attention of leaders 
in various American engineering socie- 
ties, and committees were appointed 
to draw up codes of ethics for several 
of these organizations. These com- 
mittees did excellent pioneer work and 
wrote some splendid codes which, when 
analyzed, show that the same high 
motives prevailed in the various 
branches of engineering, although ex- 
pressed differently in the several ver- 
sions. The early codes can be found in 
the publications of the various organi- 
zations. Naturally there were some 
points on which the different codes 
were not in agreement. A difficulty 
arose when the question of administer- 
ing these codes came up for considera- 
tion, due to the fact that what was 
forbidden in one code might be tolerated 
in another. The engineer who belonged 
to more than one society was fre- 
quently in a dilemma from these con- 
flicting rules. The codes in each case 
simply reflected the practice of the 
profession at that time. Engineers had 
not then reached the point where they 
acted as a unit. Committees on pro- 
fessional conduct were appointed in 
various societies, but due to insufficient 
authority and to other causes, they 
have never functioned in the way that 
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they were intended. This was partly 
due to the attitude of engineers them- 
selves. They have been reluctant to 
act as policemen and to inaugurate a 
case against a fellow engineer, even 
though he may have been guilty of 
professional misconduct. The medical 
societies, on the other hand, spend 
large sums each year in keeping fakers 
and dishonest practitioners out of the 
profession, 

Furthermore, the constitution of 
certain of the engineering societies 
lacked any provision for d isciplining its 
members when found guilty of such 
misconduct. Hence these administra- 
tive committees usually ceased to func- 
tion, and the codes of ethics of such 
societies have generally been forgotten. 
The membership of all organizations 
has increased rapjdly in recent years 
and many of the present members do 
not know that their particular organi- 
zation ever had a code of ethics. In 
fact, even the p resident of one of the 
national societies recently ruled from 
the chair that the society had no code 
of ethics, as he was not a member when 
one had been adopted several years 
earlier and it had never been called to 
his attention since he became a mem- 
ber. 

The late Isham Randolph, of Chicago, 
wrote an excellent code entitled "The 
Engineer's Applied Ethics" for the 
American Association of Engineers, 
and, to their credit, it should be said 
that they have made a sincere effort to 
administer this code effectively. 

The late war brought about a spirit- 
ual awakening throughout America, 
and this led many engineers to give 
serio us consideration to the status of 
their profession. During the fall of 
1919, Dean M. E. Cooley, then Presi- 
dent of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, appointed a com- 
mittee, of which the writer was chair- 
man, to report on the code of ethics of 



that society and its administration. 
Only one member of the committee, 
Mr. Charles T. Main, had previously 
taken much interest in professional 
ethics. Some time had therefore to be 
devoted to a study of ethics and of the 
society's code which had been adopted 
in 1913. In the spring of 1920 the 
committee reported to the society that 
the former code seemed too long and 
had been generally forgotten by the 
members. A preliminary draft of a 
shorter code was offered for discussion. 
This was referred back to the com- 
mittee, who gave the matter further 
consideration. A second report was 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
society in December, 1920, where a pro- 
visional draft of a code of ethics and 
suggestions for its administration were 
debated at length. The committee 
appreciated the desirability of a com- 
mon code of ethics for all engineers in 
every branch of the profession and 
suggested that action be taken to pre- 
pare such a common code. The society 
again referred the report back to the 
committee with the recommendation 
that an effort be made to prepare such 
a common code of ethics for the whole 
engineering profession. 

Organization of the Joint 
Committee 

In the meantime the Federated 
American Engineering Societies had 
been organized and the engineering pro- 
fession had gained a new feeling of unity 
of purpose. At first it was thought 
that the preparation of a common code 
of ethics should be undertaken by the 
new federation. However, this organi- 
zation had already undertaken the 
investigation of waste in industry and 
other urgent matters were demanding 
its attention. It was therefore thought 
best to leave the matter of a common 
code of ethics with the member societies. 
It was further considered advisable to 
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have a relatively small informal com- 
mittee to prepare a code, rather than 
a large unwieldy formal committee. 
Invitations were therefore sent to sev- 
eral representative societies to delegate 
certain of their members to serve on 
this informal committee. This action 
was taken by most of the societies. 
The American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, however, left the question in 
the hands of their Committee on Pro- 
fessional Conduct, who afterwards took 
part in the informal deliberations on 
the code. 

The Joint Committee faced a tre- 
mendous problem. Doctors and law- 
yers serve a limited clientele in what 
might be described as a consulting 
capacity, corresponding in a way 
to the consulting engineer. A vast 
majority of engineers are employed 
by corporations, commissions, govern- 
mental bodies and private individuals 
in administrative, managerial, sales, 
manufacturing and technical work. A 
lesser number are consulting engineers. 
It is a difficult task to define the obliga- 
tion of engineer to client or employer 
and the attitude of the engineer to 
fellow engineers, to the public, and to 
technical and other educational institu- 
tions. Since the committees appointed 
to administer the former codes had 
dealt with practically no cases, there 
were no so-called "court decisions" to 
assist the Committee in defining good 
professional conduct. Furthermore, 
there were differences in practice on 
certain details among the various pro- 
fessions which had to be harmonized. 
The Joint Committee, at its first meet- 
ing, therefore, decided that a short 
simple code of ethics, expressed in gen- 
eral terms, was the only one possible 
under the present circumstances and 
further, that the code should, if possi- 
ble, be no longer than could be written 
on a single sheet of typewriter paper, 
so that it might be more easily kept 



before the members of the profession. 
Such a code would be less likely to be 
laid aside and forgotten than a lengthy 
explanatory dissertation. 

It is human nature to dislike rules 
that prohibit certain acts, such as 
"Thou shalt not do so-and-so. " It was 
therefore the opinion of the Committee 
that the new code would make a 
stronger appeal and would have greater 
dignity if expressed in positive rather 
than negative language, and this idea 
was paramount in the formulation of 
the code. Committees on professional 
conduct were recommended in each 
society to interpret and administer the 
new code and a committee to act as a 
supreme court was suggested to har- 
monize interpretations among the dif- 
ferent societies. If this procedure is 
adopted it will be possible in later years 
to have another committee add either 
additional clauses or explanations to 
the code based on the decisions and 
interpretations of these committees 
and on the development of professional 
thought among engineers themselves. 

Men do not always understand the 
same meaning to be conveyed by a cer- 
tain word. Hence even after the fun- 
damental ideas of good professional 
conduct had been agreed upon, and a 
rough draft of the code was prepared, 
much time was spent in clothing these 
ideas in simple English words that 
would be acceptable to the whole Com- 
mittee. Valuable assistance in this 
work was rendered by friends in the 
legal profession and by certain pro- 
fessors of English. The task, however, 
was finally accomplished and the final 
report of the Joint Committee reads as 
follows: 

Report of the Joint Committee on a 
Code of Ethics fob Engineers 

The Joint Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institute of Mm- 
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ing and Metallurgical Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, appointed to consider a 
Code of Ethics for Engineers, recommends, 
after deliberate consideration, that each 
participating Institute or Society adopt the 
short simple Code of Ethics which follows : 

A Code of Ethics for Engineers 

Engineering work has become an increas- 
ingly important factor in the progress of 
civilization and in the welfare of the com- 
munity. The Engineering Profession is 
held responsible for the planning, construc- 
tion and operation of such work and is 
entitled to the position and authority 
which will enable it to discharge this re- 
sponsibility and to render effective service 
to humanity. 

That the dignity of their chosen profession 
may be maintained, it is the duty of all 
Engineers to conduct themselves according 
to the principles of the following Code of 
Ethics: 

1. The Engineer will carry on his pro- 
fessional work in a spirit of fairness to 
employes and contractors, fidelity to clients 
and employers, loyalty to his country and 
devotion to high ideals of courtesy and per- 
sonal honor. 

2. He will refrain from associating him- 
self with or allowing the use of his name by 
an enterprise of questionable character. 

3. He will advertise only in a dignified 
manner, being careful to avoid misleading 
statements. 

4. He will regard as confidential any in- 
formation obtained by him as to the busi- 
ness affairs and technical methods or proc- 
esses of a client or employer. 

5. He will inform a client or employer of 
any business connections, interests or 
affiliations which might influence his judg- 
ment or impair the disinterested quality of 
his services. 

6. He will refrain from using any improp- 
er or questionable methods of soliciting 
professional work and will decline to pay or 
to accept commissions for securing such 
work. 

7. He will accept compensation, financial 
or otherwise, for a particular service from 



one source only, except with the full knowl- 
edge and consent of all interested parties. 

8. He will not use unfair means to win 
professional advancement or to injure the 
chances of another engineer to secure and 
hold employment. 

9. He will cooperate in upbuilding the 
Engineering Profession by exchanging gen- 
eral information and experience with his 
fellow engineers and students of engineering 
and also by contributing to the work of 
engineering societies, schools of applied 
science arid the technical press. 

10. He will interest himself in the public 
welfare in behalf of which he will be ready 
to apply his special knowledge, skill and 
training for the use and benefit of mankind. 

These ten general clauses can, in the 
opinion of the Committee, be interpre- 
ted to cover all cases of questionable 
conduct that may arise in the engineer- 
ing profession. It will be necessary 
during the first few years following 
their adoption, to have many specific 
interpretations rendered on certain 
clauses where professional practice is 
not wholly standardized. The Com- 
mittee recognized this need and gave 
much consideration to methods to meet 
this situation and to permit the adjust- 
ment of engineering thought to single 
viewpoints as developed in the admin- 
istration of the code. The standing 
committees on professional conduct in 
each organization and the Joint Com- 
mittee of all organizations will serve to 
make workable rules of these clauses. 

In order that this code should not 
prove a dead letter on each society's 
records, the Joint Committee made the 
further recommendations in its report 
to care for the administration of the 
common code of ethics as follows: 

The Committee further recommends that 
the following method of interpreting and 
administering the Code be adopted by each 
participating Institute or Society after any 
necessary provisions have been made in 
the Constitution and By-laws of the organi- 
zation. 
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"The President of each Society or Insti- 
tute shall appoint a Standing Committee on 
Professional Conduct to administer the Code 
of Ethics. The duties of such a Committee 
shall be to interpret the Code and to render 
opinions on any cases of questionable con- 
duct on the part of members that may be 
submitted to the Committee. These inter- 
pretations shall be reported to the Execu- 
tive Board of the Institute or Society who 
may approve these interpretations, or take 
such other action as may seem just and 
necessary. The reports of the Committee 
on Professional Conduct when approved 
by the Executive Board, shall be printed in 
abstract and in anonymous form in the In- 
stitute's or Society's monthly journal for the 
instruction and guidance of fellow members. 

This Committee on Professional Conduct 
shall be appointed in each Institute or So- 
ciety by the President holding office at the 
time of the adoption of this Code and shall 
consist of five members, one appointed for 
five years, one for four years, a third for 
three years, a fourth for two years and a 
fifth member for one year only. Thereafter, 
the President then holding office shall 
appoint one member annually to serve for 
five years, and shall also fill any vacancies 
that may occur for the unexpired term of the 
member who has withdrawn. These ap- 
pointments shall be made from among the 
older members of the Institute or Society, 
so that advantage may be taken of their 
mature experience and judgment. The 
Committee after appointment shall elect its 
own Chairman and Secretary. The Com- 
mittee shall have power to secure evidence 
or other information in any particular case, 
not only from the organization's own mem- 
bers, but if it should seem desirable, from 
men in other professions. The Committee 
may also appoint sub-committees to consid- 
er certain cases when deemed necessary. 

This Committee shall investigate all com- 
plaints submitted to it by the Secretary of 
the Institute or Society bearing upon the 
professional conduct of any member and 
after the member involved has been given a 
fair opportunity to be heard, the Committee 
shall report its findings to the Executive 
Board of the Institute or Society. This 
report may in some cases suggest certain 
procedure to the Executive Board. 



The Executive Board of the Institute or 
Society shall have power to act on the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Conduct, either (1) to censure by 
letter the conduct of the member who has 
acted contrary to the Code, if the breach is 
of a minor character, or (2) to cause the 
member's name to be stricken from the roll 
of the Institute or Society. 

Copies of all reports made by a Committee 
on Professional Conduct to the Executive 
Board of each Institute or Society shall be 
furnished to each other Committee on 
Professional Conduct administering the 
Code. This will keep each Committee 
advised of the interpretations of other Com- 
mittees, and in time an extended interpre- 
tation of the Code can be written based on 
the reports of the various Committees on 
Professional Conduct. 

As interpretations of the various Com- 
mittees on Professional Conduct adminis- 
tering this Code may vary at times, it is 
recommended that the Chairmen of these 
Committees of the various Institutes or 
Societies be authorized to act as a Joint 
Committee to review such differing inter- 
pretations and to bring them into unity 
with one another. 

As a matter of record, it is interesting 
to note the representative character of 
the Joint Committee, which was com- 
posed of the following members: 

Joint Committee on Code op Ethics 

A. S. C. E—C. C. Elwell 
A. S. C. E.— A. M. Hunt 

A. I. M. & M. E.— J. Parke Channing 
A. I. M. & M. E — Philip W. Henry 

A. S. M. E.— A. G. Christie, Chairman 
A. S. M. E.— H. J. Hinchey 
A. S. M. E.— Chas. T. Main 
A. S. M. E.— J. V. Martenis 
A. S. M. E— Robert Sibley 

A. I. E. E — Comfort A. Adams 

A. I. E. E.— G. Faccioli 

A. I. E. E.— George F. Sever 

A. I. E. E.— L. B. Stillwell 

A. I. E. E.— S. S. Wheeler 

A. S. H. V. E— Frank T. Chapman 

A. S. H. V. E— S. A. Jellett 

A. S. H. V. E— Perry West 
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This is the first joint endeavor of 
American engineers to provide the very 
necessary ethical standards of their pro- 
fession. Since the code is in general 
terms only, many will wish further 
interpretations and explanations of the 
various clauses. Much might be written 
on this subject and some additional 
thoughts might be contributed. The 
code, however, has not been accepted 
as a professional standard at the time 
that this is written. Any elaborations 
would therefore be merely personal 
opinions of the writer which might 
later prove embarrassing to committees 
on professional conduct. It therefore 
seems best at the present moment to 
attempt no further discussions of the 
various clauses. 

The mere fact that such a code has 
been drafted by such a representative 
committee is in itself a significant 
accomplishment. A few years ago 
engineers publicly stated that such a 
thing could not be done. Even if the 
report and code are adopted, much 
still remains to be done. Decisions and 
interpretations by the various com- 
mittees will crystallize still further the 



common professional standards and 
will consolidate engineers as a profes- 
sional body. An excellent suggestion 
is that every graduate of an American 
engineering college should be required 
to affirm the code before he is granted 
his degree and starts on the practice of 
his profession. 

While engineers generally regard 
themselves as members of a profession, 
the public has not heretofore given 
them a full measure of professional 
recognition because the average person 
has no clear idea of the professional 
obligations of an engineer. This recent 
attempt to express the ideals of honor- 
able engineering conduct and the en- 
gineer's attitude towards the affairs of 
life will command the interest and re- 
spect of the average citizen and will 
exert a tremendous influence toward 
securing for engineering the full meas- 
ure of respect as a profession that is its 
just due. With such an objective in 
view it behooves every engineer to give 
the new code his fullest support so that 
he may thereby enhance the honor, 
dignity and respect of his chosen pro- 
fession. 



